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Mali - Basic Data 





1973 - 420 MF = 1 US Dollar 
1974 - 445 MF = 1 US Dollar 
1975 - 450 MF = 1 US Dollar 
1976 - 490 MF = 1 US Dollar 
1 SDR = 0.89 US Dollar 
Area and population 
Area 1,240,710 square kilometers 
Population (1976) 6.2 million 
Population growth rate 2.3 percent 
Population density 5.0 persons per square kilometer 
GDP per capita (1975) SDR 87 
1975-76 
1973 1974 1975 1976 % change 
(In millions of USD at 1976 conversion rate) 
Gross domestic product at 
1969 market prices 312 310 350 370 4.8 
Primary sector 110 100 130 130 7.6 
Secondary sector 60 60 70 70 3.4 
Tertiary sector 150 150 160 170 saa 
Gross domestic product at 
current market prices 370 400 530 590 11.2 
Imports of goods and non- 
factor services 130 210 190 230 22.3 
Total supply of resources 
at current market prices 500 610 710 810 14.1 
Exports of goods and non- 
factor services 60 80 90 120 35.2 
Resource gap 60 130 100 110 10.8 
Treasury operations 
Revenue 54 59 72 81 12.0 
Expenditure 67 73 93 102 9.3 
Over-all deficit -13 -14 -21 -21 0.9 





1975-76 
1973 1974 1975 1976 % change 
(In millions of SDRs) 
Balance of payments 

Exports, f.o.b. 64.4 71.2 80.3 109.1 35.8 
Imports, c.i.f. -111.1 -154.1 -157.6 -180.0 14.2 
Trade deficit -46.7 -82.9 -77.3 -70.9 8.2 
Services (net) -13.9 -31.2 -42.8 -46.4 8.4 
Unrequited transfers (net) 48.3 91.6 83.0 87.2 5.0 
Capital (net) -14.4 +28. - 344 4.3 155.8 
Private -23.6 -16.6 -26.0 -21.0 19.0 
Government 9.2 13.8 18.3 25.3 38.0 
Deposit money banks 5.8 4.7 8.3 - 6.2 174.0 
Errors and omissions 7.7 0.2 0.2 ~ - 


Over-all deficit -13.2 -29.8 -39.1 -32.0 18.0 





SUMMARY 


The rate of growth of the Malian economy was very irregular between 1972 
and 1976. With the return of normal rainfall conditions and the improve- 
ment in the organization and methods of agricultural production, the pri- 
mary sector grew remarkably during 1975-76. In particular, the production 
of food crops and livestock started to surpass pre-drought levels and the 
decade-long trend of stagnation was reversed. Although both 1975 and 1976 
were successful years for the Malian economy in terms of real growth, the 
economy remains weak, with virtually no domestic savings and a resource 
gap amounting to almost one-fifth of GDP. The authorities face difficult 
policy decisions if they are to overcome these weaknesses and insure con- 
tinued rapid growth. 





Although the investment climate for U. S. firms is generally favorable, 
firms cannot expect to find great numbers of skilled personnel. The lack 
of a developed system of infrastructure and the need to do business in 
French are additional problems. 


Companies considering investing in Mali should look to agro-industry. 
American technology could provide positive results in an area in which 
the Government of Mali encourages investment. 





I. CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


A. Agriculture 


Agriculture and livestock production remain the sources of liveli- 
hood for the vast majority of the population and account for slightly over 
one-third of GDP. The decade-long trend of stagnation was reversed in 1975- 
76 with the advent of favorable weather conditions and the introduction of 
coordinated programs known as "Operations." These programs provide exten- 
sion services, subsidized inputs, and credit and marketing facilities and 
generally seek to promote the adoption of more efficient production tech- 
niques. 


1. Food Crops 


The return to normal precipitation levels resulted in a quick 
recovery in the production of major food crops—millet, sorghum, rice, and 
corn. These record crops not only had favorable effects but also under- 
scored such problems as the lack of storage facilities and the shortage of 
trucks required to reach the production areas. This rapid growth has per- 
mitted Mali, after a long interval, to revert to its traditional role as an 
exporter of food crops. 


Ze Export Crops 


Although export crops contribute only slightly more than one- 
fifth of value added in agriculture and less than 4 percent of GDP, export 
crops are of crucial importance to the Malian economy since they account for 
almost half of recorded exports in 1976. Despite depressed demand and prices 
for cotton and groundnuts, cotton production rose by 59 percent to 113,000 
metric tons and groundnuts production rose by 13 percent to 180,000 metric 
tons. The state enterprise SOMIEX (Societe Malienne d'Exportation et d' 
Importation) has an effectively enforced monopoly on exports of cotton and 
groundnuts. 


B. Livestock 


Livestock rearing is concentrated in the semi-arid regions of Mali 
where the animals are less affected by insects and diseases. It is still 
largely carried out in an age-old, semi-nomadic fashion. Since production 
exceeds consumption, Mali has traditionally exported livestock to neighbor- 
ing coastal countries. Export demand has been strong in recent years, 
which has led to domestic meat shortages and a sharp rise in meat prices 
in Malian cities. In May 1975 the Government reacted by imposing a ban on 
all exports of animals on the hoof. The ban was not enforceable, and it 
led to a significant increase in unrecorded livestock exports. Toward the 
end of 1975 the ban was rescinded. 








The reconstitution of depleted herds is making great progress. 
Given the improvements in livestock rearing techniques, a global herd size 
similar to that before the drought could be sustained, that is, a cattle 
herd of approximately 5 million and a sheep and goat herd of about 12 
million. More emphasis is being put on quality and less on quantity. 
Because of their experiences during the drought, herders have become more 
receptive to the introduction of modern techniques. 


Gu Fishing 


The Niger River with its inland delta provides a valuable source 
of food in the form of fish. The abnormally low level of water in the 
river during the drought resulted in serious damage to the breeding grounds 
for fish. During 1976 the quantity of fish marketed increased to 11,000 
tons, a figure still below pre-drought levels. Data on fishing relate only 
to marketing carried out by the fishing program known as "Operation Peche," 
but they are probably representative of the over-all trend. 


D. Manufacturing, Energy, and Mining 


In 1976 manufacturing, including handicrafts or artisanal produc- 
tion, accounted for 11 percent of GDP. Virtually all large enterprises are 
owned by the State, with the remaining few having mixed ownership. Most of 
these state enterprises have encountered severe and protracted financial 
and managerial difficulties. Privately owned enterprises do exist, and 
their number is increasing, but they are either small or of medium size. 


In 1976 at least nine new plants opened, representing an estimated 
total investment of MF 12.8 billion, of which MF 7.0 billion was accounted 
for by the sugar refinery at Sirbala. The plant, financed by the People's 
Republic of China, has an output capacity of 20,000 tons a year. The refin- 
ery began production in April 1976. A second groundnut oil plant represent- 
ing MF 3.2 billion of industrial investment opened in November 1976 with an 
annual capacity of 6,000 tons. The other new industrial projects include a 
private cardboard factory (MF 1.2 billion) and a small private battery fac- 
tory (investment of MF 0.4 billion). 


The annual capacity of electricity production is currently about 76 
million kilowatt hours, which is insufficient to meet local demand. The 
hydroelectric power plant at Selingue is expected to enter into production 
in 1980 and augment annual capacity by 44 million kilowatt hours. 


Most mineral research is still in the prospecting stages. Deposits 
of gold, phosphates, manganese, iron ore, bauxite, and several other 
minerals have been found; however, most of these deposits are in extremely 
inaccessible regions. The Government of Japan-financed Power Reactor and 
Nuclear Fuel Development Corporation (PNC) has been involved in uranium 


exploration in the Kidal and Tessalit regions. Results have been inconclu- 
Sive thus far. The only mining project which has made much headway is the 
gold mine at Kalana. SONAREM (Societe Nationale de Recherches et d'Exploi- 
tation Minieres) expects production of gold to start in late 1977. Total 
gold reserves are estimated at 25 tons. Petroleum exploration has so far 
produced disappointing results; two projects have been abandoned, and only 
one remains, in the region of Gao. 


E. Prices, Wages, and Employment 


1. Prices 


A comprehensive system of price controls is practiced in Mali. 
Through its price policy the Government strives to protect the purchasing 
power of wage earners, ensure equitable prices throughout the country, and 
cut seasonal swings in prices. The problem remains that controlled prices 
do not assure a level which realistically reflects corresponding costs. The 
wide gap between import and retail prices results in important losses to the 
state enterprises engaged in large-scale distribution activities. 


2. Wages 


Minimum wages are regulated by the Government through the imposi- 
tion of the SMAG (salaire minimum agricole garanti) and the SMIG (salaire 
minimum interprofessionel garanti). SMAG determines basic wages in agricul- 
ture, and SMIG determines basic wages elsewhere. Both SMAG and SMIG are 
uniform throughout the country. In March 1976 the Government raised the 
minimum wages by 10 percent, but since the minimum wage is less than half 
the total wage owing to large special and cost-of-living allowances, the 
increase in total salary was less than 5 percent. 


3. Employment 


The working population is currently estimated at 2.6 million, of 
which the vast majority is self-employed in the primary sector, that is, 
agriculture, animal husbandry, and fishing. Salaried employment is very 
limited and amounted in 1975 to only about 104,500, or 4 percent of the work- 
ing population. Almost half of the salaried work force is employed by the 
Government, which continues to serve as an employer of last resort, hiring 
graduates of secondary schools and institutions of higher learning who are 
unable to find work elsewhere. This practice has inevitably led to serious 
strains on the budget. 








F, Over-all Financial Performance in 1976 


The original 1976 budget envisioned expenditure of MF 49.3 billion, 
but the revised budget presented in August increased this amount to 
MF 50.2 billion. After the revision the budgeted increase for wages and 
salaries amounts to 31.4 percent in comparison to 1975 actuals, while for 
material and supplies it is 23.3 percent. Allocation for personnel expen- 
ditures included the salary increase which became effective in March 1976. 
The revised budget includes MF 10.1 billion of foreign financing. The 
over-all balance of payments deficit, defined as the change in net foreign 
assets of the Central Bank, in 1976 amounted to MF 16.3 billion or SDR 
29.5 million. As in previous years, most of the deficit was financed 
through the Operations Account with the French Treasury. 


II. IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
A. The Investment Climate 


The investment climate for U. S. business remains favorable in 
Mali. "Ordonnance 26 of May 23, 1969,"' the basic Government of Mali Code 
of Investments, offers certain incentives, mostly in the form of tax-free 
privileges for 5 to 10 years, to companies prepared to invest in nine areas 
of interest to the Government of Mali, for example, food handling and pro- 
cessing industries, veterinary products, metallurgical industries, energy 
production, construction, and tourism. Although Mali has abided by its 
investment code, manufacturers have been and will probably continue to be 
required to offer the Government a percentage ownership (10-50 percent). 
No problem should develop concerning the use of foreign technical and 
managerial personnel as long as their numbers are limited and well defined 
in the initial agreement. This agreement is all-important to the new 
investor in Mali and should cover all possible contingencies since changing 
these agreements is difficult after they have been approved by the Govern- 
ment. The agreement should specify the wages and salaries of employees as 
well as the selling prices of the company's products. These will remain 
subject to government regulations. Mali does not prohibit the importation 
of goods from any specific country; however, inter-governmental agreements 
make products from the Common Market area more profitable at present than 
those from other countries unless one has tax-free privileges. 


B. Obstacles to Investment 


There are formidable hurdles to overcome for any U. S. company 
deciding to invest in Mali: The company will be required to deal almost 
exclusively in French; there is a dearth of qualified Malian personnel in 
management and technical fields; Mali's infrastructure is not well deve- 
loped; and finally, service facilities and personnel to keep equipment 


"on-line" are very limited. Along with those factors, it should be pointed 
out that the pace of doing business in Mali is slower than in the United 
States. Market size is another important factor to consider. 


C. Current U. S. Investment 


The two largest U. S, direct investmentsin Mali at present are: 
(1) Texaco, with 1.1 million U. S. dollars in current marketing, and 
(2) Mobil 0i1, with roughly 1 million dollars in marketing activity. 


D. Investment Opportunities 


The most promising areas of investment can be found in agro- 
industry, meat processing, transportation of meat products, and possibly 
vegetable processing. These fields present opportunities for American tech- 
nology to be quickly and effectively utilized. At the same time, investment 
would be channeled in a direction that the Government favors. 
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additional. Single copies, 50 cents, available from Publications Sales Branch, Room 1617, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230. 
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INDEX TO FOREIGN MARKET REPORTS 
can be such a tool. Published by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, it lists a wide 
variety of documents containing a wealth of 
information for the overseas marketer. The 
Index catalogs spot news and timely surveys 
of industrial, commodity, commerical, and 
economic conditions in more than 100 
countries. 

Included is all in-depth market research 
performed by Commerce's Bureau of Inter- 
national Commerce (BIC) required for the 
target industry program or in support of the 
Department's participation in international 
promotional events. 

About 100 reports sent to Washington by 





U.S. Foreign Service Officers are received 
and indexed each month. 


Annual subscription for 12 issues of the 
FMR Index is $10. Subscribers to the Index 
will be charged between $2 and $10 for 
documents depending on their length. 


For additional information 
or to subscribe, write 


National Technical Information Service 
Box 1553, Springfield, Virginia 22161 


BIC’s Export Information Division 
Room 1063, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230. 
Telephone 202-377-2504. 





TRAVEL with Overseas Business Reports 
(OBRs)—75 a year— to get detailed information on 
overseas trade and investment conditions and 
opportunities. 


SEE the OBR Marketing In series for information 
about a selected foreign country’s 


at- z trade patterns 
y ~~ industry trends 
F distribution channels 
transportation facilities 
trade regulations 
prospects for selected U.S. products 


SEE the OBR Market Profile series for an economic 
digest of countries in a particular marketing region. 


TAKE A Take a look at the country’s 
Foreign trade 
TOUR @)= Foreign investment 
Finances 
POTENTIAL ores 
Basic economic facilities 
Natural resources 
Population 
WITH SEE the OBR World Trade Outlook series for a twice- 
a-year analysis of U.S. export prospects to al/ major 
trading countries. 
VIEW other special reports such as: 
SaaS Appraisal of China’s Foreign Trade Policy 


Basic Data on the Economy of the Soviet Union 


& 
e 
e A Business Guide to European Common Market 
e A Guide to End Users and Research Organizations 
in Hungary 
© Quarterly statistics reports on U.S. foreign trade 


START your tour now for only $36.50 a year by mailing 
the coupon below. 


(Single copies are available for 50¢ each from the Publication Sales 
Branch, Room 1617, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 


MAIL ORDER FORM TO: 
Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 





